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ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE RETURN HOME. 


The life of man is made up of check- 
ered scenes, and strange vicissitudes, in 
which misery often predominates over 
happiness, and passion over reason; and 
in the different parts which we are des. 
tined to perform in this eventful drama, 
we often find ourselves the most active 
agents in producing our own unhappiness. 
We are undoubtedly much more the crea- 
tures of impulse, than of reason; impulse 
is always at home with us, and governs us 
at pleasure; whilst reason is a guest of 
whom we know not the value, and whom 
we too seldom entertain. Imaginary evils 
become real, by being dwelt on, and it 
seldom happens that when the gifts of 
fortune are so numerous and lavish as to 
deprive us of real cause of complaint, that 
we do not fasten on some shadow, or some 
ideal misery, until it becomes a substance. 
My own story is a case in point, and Pw4hil 
relate it. 

Circumstances which are painfv? to re- 
member and unnecessary to fetrace, de- 
prived my father at a late period of his 
life, and whilst I was just entering my 
eighteenth year, of a considerable fortune ; 
most of which he had acquired by his own 
industry, and which he now lost by a trust 
too unsuspectingly reposed in one who 
was unworthy of it. My father made the 
necessary sacrifice of his property to meet 
the demand against him, with apparent 
indifference, until it became evident that 
the mischief was more wide spreading 
than he had anticipated; and that his 
paternal estate, which he had hoped to 
save from the wreck, would also be swal- 
lowed up in the liquidation of his unfor- 
tunate debt.—The estate was sold; and 
my father, unable to struggle, at his ad- 
vanced age, with misfortune and bodily 
infirmity, soon sank under the trial. 

The world was now before me, and I 
was to begin life for myself. J had nu- 
merous friends and connections, by whom 
many advantageous offers were made me, 
and various residences proposed; but in 
the wide world, there was but one spot 
which was endeared to me, and that was 
the place of my nativity. Being deprived 
of that, | was determined to remove as far 
from its vicinity as possible. J had vague 
notions and undefined wishes, even then, 








future and more happy period; and every 
succeeding day strengthened the hope, 
until it became the anchofon which all 
my wishes and exertions rested. 


I removed to a distant land. 1 formed 
‘business connections which were fortu- 
nate, and friendships which were pleasant. 
I engaged the respect of the aged, and 
‘the esteem of the young, I was gradually 
acquiring a fortune, and I might have 
been happy, could | have considered my 
| present place of residence, as home. but 
‘Ecould not. I looked upon it as the pious 
‘saint looks upon this world of trial; 1 con- 








of repossessing this cherished spot in some | ruin, and the large willow, in front of 


|the house, on whose long pendant branches 
I had swung a thousand times when a boy, 
‘was uprooted and dead.—In short, the de- 
'solation of the prospect was complete; and 
ithe desolation of my heart corresponded 
iwith it. The melancholy recollections of 
past events, added to the disappointment 
‘of my present hopes, rendered this day, 
to which I had looked forward as the end . 
of all trouble and the commencement of 


‘happiness, the most miserable of my life. 
| Time, however, has given reason the 
|ascendency over feeling, and has taught 
‘me, that it is wisdom to form our happi- 





sidered it a place of probation, and alas, | 
|made the place of my nativity a heaven.— 
|Home was the name round which all my 
‘recollected and anticipated enjoyments 
clung; and the only place which | thought 
‘could afford me happiness. I had now 
been absent from my native place for 
‘fifteen years, and had by industry and good 








| fortune acquired a handsome estate, when 
'[ heard by accident that my long regret- 
ted home was on sale.—I immediately 
‘commissioned a friend to purchase it for 
‘me; I now congratulated myself as being 
/at the summit of felicity. Fcattected my 
property; took leave of my friends, and 
after a long journey, rendered still more 
tedious by my impatience, | once more 
stood upon my native soil. Few would 
understand my feelings, were | to describe 
them, on seeing for the first time, the 
white walls of my old home shining thro’ 
the trees by which they were surrounded; 
_and fewer still would sympathise with my 
almost childish joy, in again possessing 
the home of my fathers. But my happi- 
(ness was as evanescent as it was excessive, 
Isoon found that the short period of my 
absence had been marked by many 
changes; that, of the friends whom I had 
left, some had removed from the vicinity ; 
others had suffered under ne of 
| fortune; and many had been capfied off 
by death. The estate itself had under- 
gone strange alterations; and through 
neglect, had become little better than a 
barren waste. The fences were thrown 
down; and the fair fields and beautiful 
meadows were laid open to the ravages 
of the neighboring cattle; the garden 
walks were overrun with weeds, so as 
scarcely to leave.a trace of their former 








}existence; the bower had fallen into total 


' 


ness out of the materials within our reach; 
and not to refer it to some disfant period, 
free may never arrive for us} nor place 
‘it upon some event, which may never 
happefi?, N. 
ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 
#Y WICLIAM BELOE, 
The Sultan and his Vizier; or the Sultan 
who had received a blow. 


A certain prince, who, attended by his 
vizier, was accustomed to take the rounds 
of his cily, met one evening at the entrance 
of a bazar a person of respectable appear- 
ance: the prince politely saluted him.—_- 
|The stranger, who was near the door of 
his house, returned the salutation and 
said, “I entreat you, and the person who 
'is with you, to enter into my house; beso 
| kind, sir, as to accept ofahearty invitation 
tosupper.” The prince and his vizier en- 
tered without hesitation. The stranger 

behaved to them with great politeness, 
and showed them particular attention, <A 
table was plentifully covered, and supper 
|was soon served up. It consisted of 500 
dishes,and the stranger requested his guests 
to sit and partake of his entertainment.— 
The prince was struck with the splendour 
_and profusion of the table, and observing 
| that there was no person present but him- 
self, his vizier and their host, he said, 
“ Sir, you must doubtless have invited oth- 
‘er guests?” ‘No, (said the master of the 
house) Ihave invitednone.” ‘“* Why then 
‘(said the sultan) this great profusion of 
victuals? Is this consistent with the ap- 
pearance of a personlike you?” On which 
the stranger gave the prince a violent 
blow with his fist; a blow bitterer than 























fire; saying to him, “ Sir, are you obliged 
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to eat it all? eat what you please,and |} Coffee was now introduced, and the|| the country, atthat early period. There 


leave the rest.” 

The sultan whispered his vizier, “we 
are certainly in the wrong: ], by an im- 
pertinent question, have provoked this 
man to strike me: but by Alla, if you do 
not find some means by which I may prop- 
erly give him a blow for the one I have 
received, I will put you todeath.” “Sir, 
(answered the vizier) you to-morrow night 
invite him to your apartments; you must 
give him an entertainment in all respects 
superior to this in splendor and magnifi- 
cence: if he shall presume to make any 
observations, you may then return the 
blow you have now received.” The sul- 
tan accordingly followed the advice of his 
minister, and invited the stranger. The 
next night the man entered the sultan’s 
apartments, with a countenance and man- 
ner somewhat confused and embarrassed. 
Thesultan,however,encouraged him by the 
politeness and kindness of his behaviour; 
and after a short interval, supper was cal- 
led for and the table covered with a thou- 
sand dishes. The sultan sat down and in- 
vited his guest to take his place; he did 
go, and in acool and collected manner said, 
‘‘God’s will be done; this is indeé what 
ought to be; may God prosper the plenty 
of your table; here is a profusion of vic- 
tuals, but profusion is an excellent thing; 
it delights the eye before it satisfies the 
stomach.” He feasted heartily, and after- 
wards exclaimed by way of grace, “Praise 
be to the omnipotent God of his people.” 


The sultan whispered his vizier, “ This 
will not do; how can J possibly strike a 
man who expresses himself so wisely ?— 
but if you do not find out some just cause 
for my giving hima blow before we part, 
I certainly will kill you.” “My lord,” 
said the vizier, ““when he rises from the 
table to wash his hands, you shall oflici- 
ously present yourself to pour out the wa- 
ter for him: if he shall say,—* By no 
means, sir, God forbid that you should 
thus demean yourself, indeed this must not 
be”—for such an impertinent opposition 


you may certainly give him such a blow 


as you think proper; saying at the same 
time, “ Pray, sir,am I to be taught by you 
what I am to do? do you presume to con- 
tradict me?” The sultan promised to do 
so, and when the stranger rose to wash 
his hands, the prince eagerly pressed for- 
ward, laid hold of the vessel,and prepa- 
red to pour out water on the hands of his 
guest. “God bless you, sir, (said the 


stranger)I am delighted by your kindness; 
may God prosper all your undertakings!” 
After this exclamation, the prince was 
obliged to pour the water upon the stran- 
ger’s hands, but at the same time it evi- 
dently appeared that-he was inwardly 
chagrined and angry. 














prince again addressing his vizier, “| 
swear by Alla, if you do not speedily find 
a remedy for my disquietude, | will order 
you to be put to instant death; is it not e- 
nough that the man has struck me, but 
that I should be degraded to the servile 
office of pouring out water for him to 
wash?” “Sir, (answered the vizier,) he 
will soon be obliged to take his leave, do 
you be ready with a bamboo jx your hand; 
call one of your youngest slaves, and as 
the stranger passes, exercise your cane 
severely upon the back. of your slave; 
should he then say,/for God’s sake sir, and 
for my sake, pardos,.this poor boy, and do 
not beat him with such severity; you may 
then return the blow, and say, “Is not 
this my slave, sir,? is not chastisement 
a necessary part of education? do you 
presume to contradict me?” ‘The sultan 
again followed the advice of his minister, 
and was beating the boy when the stran- 
ger passed. 

The stranger as he went along, ex- 
claimed, “ sir, you do very right; beat 
him by all means; chastisement is a very 
necessary part of education; if the young 
man should expire in consequence, God 
has certainly decreed it so.” Upon this 
the vizier impatiently stepped forward. 
“For heaven’s sake, sir, (said he to the 
stranger) have compassion, and intercede 
for this unfortunate boy; surely you can- 
not be so hard hearted.” Upon this the 
stranger gavea blow to the vizier ten times 
harder thanthat which he had given to 
the sultan. ‘ How dare you (said he) pre- 
sume to interpose ina matter of this kind ? 
is not the boy a slave? is he not kindly 
educating him?” “Now (said the prince) 
| forgive you both, as my vizier has fared 
no better than myself.” 

eng Cee 

RELIGIOUS MISSIONS TO THE 

INDIANS. 

Early and strenuous efforts were made 
by the French to convert the Indians to 
civilization and Christianity. ‘lhe zeal- 
ous missionaries of the Roman Catholic 
religion carried the cross into the most 
remote regions which were then known. 
Establishments for this purpose were 
formed at Michilimackinac, at L’Arbre 
Croche, at St. Josephs, at Green Bay, and 
at other places. ‘The object was prosecu- 
ted with zeal, industry and talents, wor- 
thy of more permanent success than has 
attended these labors, The difficulties, 
dangers and privations, which must have 
accempanied this intense and voluntary 
devotion of their lives, to the moral and 
physical melioration of our aboriginal in- 
habitants, can be fully appreciated by 
those only who are able to form some es- 
timate of the condition and character of 





was a generous self-devotedness in these 
apostles of Loyola, which nothing could 
have inspired, but the intensity of their 
zeal, and their entire abstraction from all 
personal considerations. To suffer in a 
valued cause, and when surrounded by 
those who sympathize with the martyr, 
whether he be the victim of religious or 
of political intolerance, does not require 
the strongest effort of human resolution. 
Cranmer and Russell, no doubt, sought and 
found consolation in the nature of the cau- 
ses for which they respectively suffered 
and died. The circumstances of the times 
had excited their feelings to an elevation 
proportioned to the crisis in which each 
of them was placed, and their martyrdom 
was seen and applauded, and lamented by 
thousands. But in the solitude of the for- 
est, removed from every trace of civiliza- 
tion, and surrounded by: ruthless savages, 
these holy men had no crowds of witness- 
es, no powerful and temporary bursts of 
enthusiasm, no imposing external circum- 
stances to support them in the hour of 
danger and of death. ‘The authentic re- 
cords of their missionary labors show, that 
they were subjected to every danger and 
privation, which savage malignity could 
devise, or which human resignation could 
endure; and many of them were murder- 
ed at the foot of the altar. No traces of 








their lahorious exertions can now be dis- 
cOVerod, in the manners or murals of the 
Indians. he hand of time has swept 
away the teacher and the neophyte; and 
nothing now remains to show, that the 
standard of Christianity has ever waved 
amid the dark forests of our country. 
The lessons of experience upon this 
subject are too important to be disregard- 


ed. In the zealous efforts which are now 
making, to meliorate the condition of the 
Indians, we have much to learo from the 


history of the progress and result of the 
same experiment, which was mace by the 
Jesuits. Wecannot bring to the task more 
fervid zeal, more profound talents, more 
extensive or varied acquirements, nor 
probably a deeper knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of human nature. But, so far as 
respects any permanent or valuable im- 
pression, they have wholly failed. Very 
few of the Indians profess anv attachment 
to the Christian religion; and of those who 
make this profession, there is not proba- 
bly one whose knowledge is not confined 
to the imposing rites and external cere- 
monies of the Catholic church. A more 
vivid impression appears to have been 
made upon the Wyandots, than upon any 
others; and they preserved, for a longer 
term than any other tribe, traces of the 
indefatigable exertions of their spiritual 





fathers: But even with them, superior as 


see T2aA9 








they are in intellectual endowments, and 
placed by their local situation in contact 
with a Catholic community, the subject is 
forgotten; or, if remembered, it is remem- 
bered only by a few aged and decrepid 
persons, like other traditionary legends of 
their nation. ’ 

Fortunately for the cause of humanity, 
and for the discharge of the great moral 
debt which we owe to this miserable race 
of beings, deep interest has lately been 
excited upon this important subject. A 
spiritof inquiry has awakened, which can- 
nD 4) produce beneficial results, ‘The 
obligations under which we are placed, as 
an enlightened and Christian community, 
to teach our wretched neighbors the bles- 
sings of civilization and Christianity, are 
universally felt and acknowledged. We 
have driven them from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi. Our forefathers, who 
landed upon this continent, found them 
numerous, high spirited, and powerful. 
They are now few, depressed, weak, and 
miserable. For the fair possessions which 
once were theirs, let us give them a more 
precious inheritance:—a gradual partici- 
pation in those blessings, natural and in- 
tellectual, civil and religious, which have 
fallen to our lot. 


There is reason to believe, that the fail- 
ure of the Jesuits was owing to the prin- 
ciples upon which their operations were 
conducted, rather than to any intrinsic and 
insuperable difficulties in the object itee!l. 
It is easy to teach an Indian ¢v comply 
with the external forms vf the Church; 
and he may make the sign of the cross, 
when he has no ideas, practical or specu- 
lative, upon the momentous subject which 
alone gives importance to these ceremo- 
nies. Any change, to be permanent, must 
be gradual and general. We must teach 
the Indians, by their own observations, the 
value of our institutions. We must in- 
duce them to abandon their present erra- 
tic life, and to establish themselves per- 
manently. We must convince them that 
the scanty and precarious subsistence, 
which is now furnished by the chase, will 
be acquired with less toil and more cer- 
tainty, by the labor of agriculture. We 
must teach them, above all, the value of 
separate and exclusive property—the car- 


dinal principle in our own attempts upon || 


this: subject. In fact their physical and 
moral improvement must be contempora- 
neous: Each will alternately act as cause 
and effect. 

If this great cause be placed in proper 
hands, and prosecuted with zeal and judg- 
ment proportioned to its importance, we 
may safely anticipate a successful result. 
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ted, strong prejudices encountered, and 
the feelings and opinions of a whole race 
of human beings entirely changed, before 
complete success can attend our exertions, 
But, such a bloodless victory would be 
/more important to the character of our 
country, than the most sanguinary battle 
which stains the pages of history. 
a 
PERSONAL CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON, 


Lord Byron’s address was the most af- 
his manners, when in a good humour, and 


winning—-fascinating in the extreme, and 





air of frankness and generosity——qualities 
|in which he was certainly not deficient.— 
‘He was open to a fault—a characteristic 
_ probably the result of his fearlessness and 
‘independence of the world; but so open 
was he that his friends were obliged to 
‘live upon their guard with him. He was 


| the worst person in the world to confide a 
secret to; andif any charge against any | 


body was mentioned to him, it was proba- 








bly the first communication he made to the 
| person in question 
|tittle-tattle—loved the manly strairht-for- 
/ward course: he would harbour no doubts, 
land never live with another with suspi- 


‘tion, and he called upon the individual to 





| tion knew no bounds, 
‘ble tact in detecting untruth, he would 


lctaud clear,or be ashamed of himself.— 
| He detested a lie—nothing enraged him 
‘so much as alie: he was by temperament 
‘and education excessively irritable, and a 
| lie completely unchained him—his indigna- 

He had considera- 


smell it out almost instinctively; he avoid- 


'edthetimid driveller, and generally chose 
| his companions among the loversand prac- 
'tisers of sincerity and candour. 


A man 
tells the false and conceals the true, be- 


ithe thing, as it is, will hurt him, Lord 
Byron was above all fear of this sort; he 
flinched from telling no one what he 
thought to his face; from his infancy he 
had been afraid of no one: falsehood is 
not the vice of the powerful; the Greek 
slave lies; the Turkish tyrant is remark- 
-able for his adherence to truth. 

Lord Byron was. irritable (as I have 
said.) irritable in the extreme; and this is 
‘another fault of those who have been ac- 
customed to the unmurmuring obedience of 
obsequious attendants. If he had lived at 
‘home, and held undisputed sway over hi- 
red servants, led captains, servile apothe- 








caries, and willing country magistrates, 
'probably he might have passed through 


But it must be the work of time and labor. } life with an unrufiled temper, or at least 


It cannot be accomplished speedily or ea- 
sily. Inveterate habits must be eradica- 





his escapades of temper would never have 


‘been heard of; but he spent his time in | sound well at home. 








adventure and travel, amongst friends, ri- 
vals, and foreigners; and, doubtless, he had 
often reason to find that his early life had 
unfitted him for dealing with men on an 
equal footing, or for submitting to untow- 
ard accidents with patience. 

His vanity was excessive—unless it may 
with greater propriety be called by a 
softer name—a milder term, and perhaps 
a juster, would be his love of fame. He 
was exorbitantly desirous of being the sole 





fable and courteous perhaps ever seen; | 
desirous of being well with his guest, were | 


though bland, still spirited, and with an | 


He hated scandal and |) 


'cions in his bosom—out came the accusa- | 


cause he Is afraid that the declaration of | 


object of interest: whether in the circle 
in which he was living, or in the wider 
sphere of the world, he could bear no ri- 


| val; he could not tolerate the person who 
attracted attention from himself; he in- 
'stantly became animated with a bitter 
jealousy, and hated, for the time, every 
greater or more celebrated man than him- 
self: he carried his jealousy up even toBuo- 
|naparte; and it was the secret of his con- 
'tempt of Wellington. It was dangerous 
for his friends to rise in the world, if they 
valued his friendship more than their own 
'fame—he hated them. 

| It cannot be said that he was vain of 
| any talent, accomplishment, or other qual- 
\ity in particular; it was neither more nor 


less than morbid and veracious appetite 
for famfie,admiration, public applause: pro- 
portionably he dreaded the public cen- 
sure; and though from irritation and spite, 


'and sometimes through design, he acted 
insome respects asif he despised the‘ 
opinion of the world,no man was ever 
more alive to it. 

The English newspapers talked freely 
of him; and he thought the English 
public did the same; and for this rea- 
/son he feared or hated, or fancied that 
he hated England: in fact, as far as this 
one cause went, he did hate England, but 
the balance of love in its favour was im- 
'mense; all his views were directed to 
| England; he never rode a mile, wrote a 
| 
| 





line, or held a conversation, in which Eng- 
land and the English public were not the 
goal to which he was looking, whatever 
scorn he might have on his tongue. 


Before he went to Greece, he imagined 
that he had grown very unpopular, and 
infamous in England; when he left Mur- 
ray, engaged in the Liberal, which was un- 
successful, and published with the Hunts, he 
fancied, and doubtless was told so, by some 
of his aristocratic friends, that he had 
become Jow, that the better English thought 
him out of fashion and voted him vulgar; 
and that for the licentiousness of Don Ju- 
an, or for vices either practised or suspec- 
ted, the public had morally outlawed him. 
This was one of the determining causes 
which led him to Greece, that he might 
retrieve himself. He thought that his 
name coupled with the Greek cause would 











When he arrived at 
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Cephalonia, and found that he was in good 
odour with the authorities,—that the regi- 
ment stationed there, and other English 
residents in the island, received him with 
the highest consideration, he was giati- 
fied to a most extravagant pitch; he talk- 
ed of it to the last with a perseverance 
and ina manner which showed how anx- 
ious his fears had been that he was lost 
with the. English. 

Lord Byron cannot be said to have been 
personally vain in any extraordinary de- 
gree, that is, not much more than men usu- 
ally are. He knew the power of his coun- 
tenance, and he took care that it should 
always be displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage. He never failed to appear re- 
markable; and no person, whether from 
the beauty of the expression of his fea- 
tures, the magnificent height of his fore- 
head, or the singularity of his dress, could 
ever pass him in the street without feel- 
ing that he passed no common person. 


Lord Byron has been frequently recol- 
lected when his portraits have been shown 
—Ah! (the spectator has exclaimed, on 
either picture or engraving being seen) | 
met that person in such or such a place, at 
such or such a time. 

His lameness, a slight mal formation of 
the foot, did not in the least impede his 
activity; it may perhaps account in some 
measure for his passion for riding, sailing 
and swimming. He nearly divided his 
time between these three exercises: he 
rode from four to eight hours every day 
when he was not engaged in boating or 
swimming. And in these exercises, so 
careful was he of his hands (one of those 
little vanities which sometimes beset men) 
that he wore gloves even in swimming. 

He indulged in another practice which 
is not considered in England genteel, that 
is to say, it is not just now a fashion with 
the upper classes in this country—he chew- 
ed tobaeco to some extent. 

At times, too, he was exceedingly given 
to drinking; but this is not so uncommon. 
In his passage from Genoa to Cephalonia, 
he spent the principal part of his time in 
drinking with the Captain of the vessel. 
He could take a large quantity of liquor 
without intoxication, and was by no means 
particular either in the nature or in the 
order of the fluids he imbibed. He was 
by no means a drinker constantly, or, in 
other words, a drunkard, and could indeed 
be as abstemious as any body; but when 
his passion blew that way, he drank, as he 
did every thing else, to excess. 

This was indeed the spirit of his life— 
a round of passion, indulgence, and satiety. 
He had tried, as most men do who have 
the power, every species of gratification, 
however sensual. 

The1e was scarcely a passion which he 








had not tried, even that of avarice. Be- 
fore he left Italy he alarmed all his 
friends by becoming penurious—absolutely 
miserly, after the fashion of the Elwes, and 
other great misers on record. The plea- 
sures of avarice are dwelt on with evi- 
dent satisfaction in one of the late can- 
tos of Don Juan—pleasures which were 
no fiction of the poet’s brain, but which 
he had enjoyed and was revelling in that 
moment; of course he indulged to excess, 
grew tired, and turned to something else. 

The passion which last animated him 
was that which is said to be the last infir- 
mity of noble minds—ambition. There 
can be little doubt that he had grown wea- 
ry of being known only as a writer; he 
determined to distinguish himself by ac- 
tion. Many other motives, however, went 
to make up the bundle which took him to 
the succour of the Greeks. Italy was wan- 
ing in favor; he was beginning to grow 
weary of the society of the lady, to. whom, 
after the manners of Italy, he had been 
attached, and unfortunately her passion 
outlived his: even in Greece she would 
gladly have joined him; but his lordship 
had changed. Then, again, Greece was 
a land of adventure, bustle, struggle, sen- 
sation and excitement, where the inhabit- 
ants have beautiful forms, and dress in ro- 
mantic habits, and dwell in the most pic- 
turesque country Of the world; and Lord 
Byron, as he said himself, had « an arjen- 
tal twist in his imagination.” He knew 
that the Greeks looked up to him as, what 
he really was, one of their greatest regen- 
erators; he was aware that his money 
and rank would give him unlimited pow- 
er, influence and respect. Then again, 
if any man ever sympathised deeply with 
bravery suffering in a generous cause, it 
was Lord Byron; and when he was rous- 
ed, in moments of excitement, this sympa- 
thy was a violently propelling and a very 
virtuous motive. ‘These and other second- 
ary considerations led him to Greece, to 
sacrifice much of his personal comforts, 
much of his property, his health and his life. 

(To be continued.) 


GINEVRA. 


From “Irary,” by Samuel Rogers. 








Ir ever you should come to MopENA, 
(Where among other relics you may see 
Tassoni’s bucket—but ’tis not the true onc) 
Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsint. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you—but, before you go, 
Enter the house—forget it not, I pray you— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 


Tis of a Lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
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Done by ZAMPIERI—but by whom 1 care not. 
He, who observes it—ere he passes on, 

Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away. 


She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As tho’ she said ** Beware!’’ her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head 
to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 


But then hee 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 


The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me still, tho’ many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken-chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scripture-stories from the Life of Christ; 
A chest that came from Venice and had held 
The ducal robes of some old Ancestor— 
That by the way—it may be true or false— 
But don’t forget the picture; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me 

there. 


She was an only child—her name Ginevnra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent Father; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Dorta, 
Lise play mate from her birth, and her first love. 


Just as she luoks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaicty, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached deco- 

ruin ; 

And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to FRANCEsco. 


Great was the joy, but at the Nuptial feast, 

When all sate down, the Bride herself was want- 
ing. 
Nor was she to be found! Her Father cried, 
“°Tis but to make a trial of our love!” 
And filled his glass to all; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
’T was but that instant she had left FRANcEsco, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; e 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not! 
Weary of his life, 

FrRANcESCco flew to VENICE, and, embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsint lived—and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering asin quest of something, 
Something he could not find—~he knew not what, 









When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 


Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the Gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed; and "twas 

said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as GinEVRA, 
‘Why not remove it from its lurking-place?” 
’T was done as soon as said; but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished—save a wedding-ring, 
And a smal] seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven witb a name, the name of both, 
‘*GINEVRA.”’ 
There then she had found a grave! 

Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy; | 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever! 


—_— 
The following is the chorus to a Hymn 
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Definition of Metaphysics.—About ‘thir- 
ty years ago, when Britain was enjoying 
a short period of peace, the editors of 
newspapers were accustomed to eke out 
their columns with literary essays or ex- 
tracts. ‘lhe readers, in consequence, be- 
came partially literary, and every village 
could boast of its orator and critic. In the 
town of Glamis, which gives a title to the 
Earl of Strathmore, the smith was the 
oracle of his day; the barber, the butcher, 
and many others, attended at his smithy, 
to read the news and to hear his comments 
on what they could not understand. One 
day, a pause was made at the word meta- 
physics, which was quite unintelligible to 
the learned audience, and Vulcan wis ap- 
plied to for a definition. “Trouth,” says he, 
in his peculiar dialect, “I’m no sure gin | 
understand that word mysel’; but gin ye 
hear twa foulk arguing, an’ fan the taen 








in the Sandwich language, which was 
prepared by the Missionaries to the Sand- | 
wich Islands. It was sung to the chorus of | 


Owhyhee. 


rectly given by our own letters, approach || 


very nearly to the harmony of the Greek. 
for which indeed the verse has, in several 
instances, been mistaken, even by persons 
familiar with the sound of that language: 


Jesu Kraist Ke arli mana, 

Nana kakou nei i hana, 

Oia ko kakou Alana; 
Haleluia, Haleluia} 

la ia kakou e ora’i. 

Translated thus: 

Jesus Christ is the powerful king, 

He us did make, 

He is our sacrifice; 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah: 

By him we may be saved. 

———— 


Memory isnot a book, where things and 
events are recorded, but rather a field 
where seeds grow, come to maturity and 
die. The silent operation of time on ull 
that lives, perfecting and destroying in 
regular succession. seems to extend to the 
mechanical skill of our fingers. The art- 
ist draws better after laying down his 
pencil for some time, or plays better on 
an instrument; fencing,swimming are im- 
proved likewise. Should we know little 
before the interruption, we are apt to for- 
get that little; but, if the skill was sufh- 
ciently perfect, it increases during a cer- 
tain period of inaction; becomes station- 
ary when longer intermitted, and is lost 


Ashly, in one of the native assemblies at | 


Many of the sounds, if cor- || __ 


| certainly be neglected. 


| disna ken fat the tither’s saying, an’ fan 


'yehave a gude gruff guess that the man 
‘that’s speaking disna ken fat he’s sayin’ 
himsel’, I think that that’s metaphysics ” 
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The character of Lord Byron, for which 
a part of the re«ding world has shown so 
| perverse an attachment, and which ano- 
| ther part has as perversely abused, is now 
the subject of frequent discussion. 
merits as a poet have been overrated by 
some, and undervalued by ethers: but as we 
recede from the age in which he lived, 
all will concur in the judgment, that much 
of what he has written must certainly be 
long admired; while much more must as 
With regard to 
his personal character, the article, which 
we copy from the London Magazine, and 
'which in some future number we shall 
| continue, will show that he possessed in- 
firmities which we always regret to find 





in the character of poets. q 

The article on Religious Missions tothe 
Indians, which we extract from the “TI}lus- 
trations of Ontwa”, is by Governor Cass. 
His observations on the subject are the 
result of a most intimate acquaintance 
with the Indian character, and should re- 
ceive the most respectful attention of those 
who feel interested in the melioration of 
the condition of the Indians. 

The most prominent subject of interest 
in the papers received from New-York, 
for some days past, seems to be the “ race” 
which lately occurred on a bet of $1000. 
between the row-boats “Star” of New- 





at last by protracted disuse.—Simonde. | 





York and “ Dart” of the British frigate 





Hussar. Prijor-to its happening, the mi- 
nutest intelligence of the preparations for 
the contest was industriously sought cut, 
and by special editorial paragraphs an- 
nounced in all the papers of the city.— 
Ardent wishes were expressed that the 
weather might prove favourable for those 
who were about to strain their nerves for 
the honour of their country,—and auspi- 
cious to such as might “ be there to see.” 
The Gazettes abounded with hopes that 
the contest would be conducted with mu- 
‘tual forbearance, that the victors would 
bear their success with moderation, and 
the vanquished their discomfiture with 
fortitude. The day came—and was a 
fine one. New-York was delighted.— 
| Between 30,000 and 50,000 people crowd- 
ed the Battery and the wharves to see 
the Whitehallers row for the pride of their 
city. For the information of those who 











His | 


could not be present, the papers of the 
|day were all kept back, and expresses 
| engaged to bear the news to the printer: 
The race is won by Ame ica! The Dart 
is beaten by the Star, that had itself been 
|beaten! and anon the papers, with ‘POST- 
SCRIPT” in flaming capitals, under date of 
one o’clock, announce the intelligence to 
‘the world! “What ails our neighbour’s 
child?” The farce stops not here. Pub- 
lic dinners are given, the crews of the 
boat and the frigate go to the theatre ina 
ibody. The “ Whitehall Boys” offer to 
purchase the Star, that they may present 
her to Capt. Harris;—the owners wish to 
have the honour of presenting her them- 
selves; she is offered accordingly to Capt. 
Harris; but he politely declines accept- 
ing the proffered present! Wonderful 
mutuality of magnanimity ! 
We can regard these stories only as 
matter of ridicule; and it is with regret 
we perceive that New-York gives rise to 
more of them than any city of the Union. 
That state in the confederacy which is first 
in power, and the first city of that state 
and of our country, are alike ridiculous, 
and distinguished for an extravagant pa- 
rade about little things. They always 
have some foolish matter to run mad 
‘about; and every few months, we hear 
of fifty ora hundred thousand people as- 
sembled to see some mighty horse race 
Or rowing match. In the annals « f cours- 
jing and of New-York, Eclipse has hith- 
erto held a pre-eminent rank. We pre- 
sume that the Whitehall boat, which has 
been paraded “on the stage by her gal- 
lant crew,” will share the honours of the 
state with the noted horse, who has “ chal- 
lenged the world” to atrial of speed, and 
‘outstripped the wind in his flight.” In 
the same strain, we have pictorial sketch- 











'es of Mr. Niblo’s table and Mr. Sykes? 








larder; of the former’s “ 42 brace of can- 
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. been called forth only by the presence of 
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vass-back ducks, weighing 7 Ibs.a brace, 
and brought from the Susquehanna by a 
special messenger,”—and of the latter’s 
“ great Pike fish” procured by similar in- 
dustry from the great “Lakes of the 
North.”—The same spirit has influence 
over their politics and their canal dinners 
—things of equal importance there, and 
most intimately blended. They are ever 
making mountains of mole hills; and if 
they could see themselves, as others see 
them, they would readily acknowledge 
the hackneyed line of Horace as an ap- 
propriate motto for their state—Parturi- 
unt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

By this course, the people of New- 
York impair'the credit they deserve for 
their really meritorious deeds. When 
General La Fayette first landed at that 
city, he was received with a show of 
magnificence and honourable good feeling, 
that gratified the whole nation. But the 
credit of New-York would be greatly en- 
hanced, did we think that the great pub- 
lic interest they displayed, could have 


the sorpter. But Eclipse, La Fayette, 
and the Star, have all received the same 
kind of honours; and the Horse has at- 
tracted as large crowds, as ever did the 
Man. 

These things degrade the American 
character, and this proneness to extrava- 
gance, and readiness to be run away with, 
is becoming but too general. Editors of 
newspapers, not in New-York, who so 
readily lend their columns to the propa- 
gation of such nonsense, are insensibly 
vitiating the taste of their readers, and 
creating a necessity for the introduction of 
like fooleries. We have seen in the West 
a partial vaunting of the story of “ New- 
York boats against the world:” But we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that these 
things are acted only in the eastern states; 
and we hope that in the west they may be 
told, only to be avoided. 1 

When the Cincinnati Literary Ga- 
ZETTE was commenced, the publisher, 
aware of the difficulties he might have to 
encounter, was careful not to commit him- 
self by rash promises, either as to its con- 
tents or continuance; and considered him- 
self at liberty to follow the dictates of his 
own taste in the matter, and of his conve- 
nience in the duration of his paper. He 
did not flatter himself with the hope, that 
it would become so bright a Juminary in 
the literary hemisphere that its extinc- 
tion would be dreaded as a public calam- 
ity, and that so much eloquence and such 
active exertions would be employed to 
avert the dreaded evil. The numerous 





p@titions and remonstrances, however, 








received, have had so powerful an effect 
on our sensibilities, that we cannot endure 
the idea of the misery which would be 
occasioned by thc withdrawal of our light; 
and it is therefore still eontinued. From 
among the numerous articles in prose and 
verse which have flowed in upon us on 
this subject, we select the following tor 
this week, and may, perhaps, give a prose 
specimen in our next. 








TO THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


ON ITS PROPOSED DISCONTINUANCE. 
Has the hour of thy exit then come? 
Has oblivion brought thee her shroud ? 
And wilt thou descend to her tomb, 
When thy brightness is free from a cloud? 


Thy light, like a mild beaming star, 
Has streamed o’er the wilds of the West; 
Thy beams have been hailed from afar, 
And Science thy path-way has blest. 


And still undecayed are thy powers, 
Thou’rt still in the treshness of youth; 

Thy page is yet lovely with flowers, 
And rich with the fruitage of truth. 


Ah! why then depart from the sphere, 

Where thy presence is welcome to all? 
Shall a star that has graced the past year 
In the pool of forgetfulness fall? 


Fair Science in sorrow shall mourn 
That the voice of thy music is hushed, 
And the muse thou hast kindly up borne 
Shall suddenly crumble to dust. 


The hours that were formerly thine, 
Unholy, or listless, shall pass 

At Folly’s contemptible shrine, 
The toilette, the board, or the glass. 


Ah, why then depart from the sphere 
Where Literature asks for thy aid? 

Oh! stay thee, and deck the New-Year 
With plants that no winter can fade. OD. 


Mr. Webb has introduced, in the Senate 
of the General Assembly, a Bill to increase 
the annual salary of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court. Our representative de- 
serves the unreserved thanks of his con- 
stituents, for so prompt an effort to accom- 
plish what should have been done long 
before. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio have the most laborious du- 
ties to perform of any officers in the state, 
and their labours are certainly greater 
than those of any Judicial officers in the 
Union. Absent from their families, for two 
thirds of the year—constantly travel- 
ling, or hearing causes—and annually go- 
ing into every county of the state—they 
receive a paltry pittance of twelve hun- 
dred dollars per annum; and of that sum, 
five or six hundred dollars are necessarily 
absorbed in their expenses on the circuit. 














bothin prose and verse, which have been 




















Even if their travelling expenses were. 











paid by the state, as under the territorial 
government they were, their emoluments 
would barely exceed the per diem allow- 
ance of a member of the legislature, who 
is paid for his travelling, and whose du- 
ties, by no means so arduous, are dischar- 
ged at one fixed place. T 

The Legislature of Kentucky has re- 
pealed the law organising the Court of 
Appeals, and passed another constituting 
a similar Court. This has been done for 
the purpose of removing the present judg- 
es of that court, and placing on the bench 
such as will support the constitutionality 
of the Relief Laws of that state. 


ca 


On a motion of Mr. Barbour of Va, to 
refer so much of the President’s Message 
as relates to foreign affairs, some conver- 
sation arose between Mr. B., Mr. Hayne, 
and Mr. Lloyd of Mass. which indicated 
a strong desire and determination in the 
Senate, to Jeave no effort unemployed to 
protect effectually, our commerce from 
piracy in the West Indian seas, and extir- 
pate the freebooters who now, by the fa- 
cilities of concealment afforded to them 
in the Island of Cuba, &c. interrupt our 
trade and commit such enormities on their 
unfortunate prisoners. That the Congress 
may act with such aspirit, is most devout- 
ly wished in every part of the Union. 

i 
CONGRESS. 

Dec. 7th.—Mr. Storrs (H. R.) submitted 
the following resolution, the result of the 
enquiry on which, will be very important 
to state rights: — 

*« Resolved, That the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Department be directed to communicate 
to this House copies of any instructions which 
have been issued to the Collectors of the Cus- 
toms, orany of them, within the state of New- 
York, relative to the collection of tonnage duties 
on boats employed in transportation on the ca- 
nals of thatstate: and, also, any information 
which may exist in that department relative to 
the execution of such instructions.” 

9th.—Mr. Johnson (Senate) introduced 
a bill to abolish imprisonment for debt. 

The Senate received Gen. La Fayette. 

10th.—The House of Representatives 
received Gen. La Fayette, introduced by 
a committee of one member for each 
state. The addresses of the Speaker and 
the General, were published in our last 
number. 

14th.—On motion of Mr. Jennings of 
Ind. (H. R.) it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public 
Lands be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of reducing the price of such portions of the 
public lands as shall have been exposed to sale 
for sixteen years, and remain unsold, to fifty 
cents per acre ; and that such portions of the pub- 
lic lands as have been exposed to sale for eight 
years, and remain unsold, be reduced in price t» 
seventy-five cents per acre. 








Seco 
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Mr. Wright of Ohio, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
oiary be instructed to inquire into the propriety 
of providing, by law, that any judicial or other 
civil officer of the Government of the United 
States, who shall hereafter engage in fighting a 
duel, or in challenging, assisting, or encouraging 
any other person so to engage, shall forfeit the 
office by him so held, and be ever afterwards ren- 
dered incapable of holding the like or other of- 
fice under the Government. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, called for the 
previous question of consideration, which 
was put, and the House agreed to consider 
the resolution. j 

Mr. Poinsett, of S. Carolina, then mo- 
ved to lay the resolution on the table, 
which motion was negatived, and the res- 
olution was adopted without a division 
being called for, though not without a con- 
siderable negative vote. 

A great many new post routes hare 
been proposed. 

15th.—Onp motion of Mr. Jennings, of 
Indiana, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of appropriating mo- 
ney upon a pledge of the three per cent. fund of 
Indiana, to enable said state to construct a canal 
round the falls of Ohio, at Jeffersonville, with 
leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

The Speaker laid before the House a 
communication from the departmentof the 
Treasury, stating the amount and periods 
at which the bonds taken for duties on im- 
ports, in the year 1822, became payable. 
[By this statement, it appears that the du- 
ties on imports, which accrued during the 
year 1822, amounted to $24,095,336 87, 
of which $484.686 42 were received in 
cash, and the residue of $23,610,650 45. 
ow.the several credits allowed by law. It 
is estimated, that, if these credits had been 
allowed on an interest of 6 per cent. the 
interest thereon would have amounted to 
$1,151,416 88. 

The total amount of losses sustained du- 
ring the last thirty years upon bonds giv- 
en for duties on imports, is $1,575,626 67. 








There are some particulars disclosed 
in the Documents accompanying the Pres- 
ident’s message, which may be interesting 
to onr readers—such as the following: 

The whole number of men enlisted to 
recruit the army, for the year ading 30th 
September, 1823, was 2,558. 

The aggregate strength of our little 
army, by the latest return, was 5,779,.— 
The aggregate permitted by law, if the 
ranks were full, is but 6,183. 

The annual expense of medical stores 
for the army, it appears by the Surgeon 
General’s Report, has not been more than 
§2 50 perman. The deaths in the army 
in the two first quarters of the year were 
but 53, and 13 of them were from con 
sumption. 




















——— 


The expense of the National Armory, 
in Springfield, Ms, for the year 1823, was 
186,824 dollars; that of the Armory at 
Harper’s Ferry, Vir. was 194,368 dollars. 

In the year 1823, fifteen thousand stand 
of arms were distributed amongst the mi- 
litia of the several States and ‘Teritories. 
under the act of 1808, “for arming and 
equipping the whole body of the militia.” 

The number of Revolutionary Pension- 
ers is 13,034, that of Invalid Pensioners, 
3,736, and that of half pay in lieu of bounty 
land, 202. Of the first class there died, 
in the three first quarters of 1824, 441: of 
the second class, 73; of the third class 
none. The annual amount of Pensions to 
the first class is $1,337,316, to the second 
$298,000, to the third, $9,876. 

The number of Military Bounty Land 
Warrants issued, up to the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1824, is 26,761, covering 4,475,632 
acres of land.—.Vational Intelligencer. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
NOTICES. 


The handsome octavo volume of ** Memoirs of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society’? just pub- 
lished, is one of the neatest and most useful con- 
tributions which have ever been made in this 
country for the amusement and instruction of 
American practical farmers. It does credit to 
the public spirit of the Directors of the Society, 
and to the activity and intelligence of the gentle- 
men who furnished its contents. Among them, 
John Hare Powel, Esq. who resides in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Philadelphia, is the 
most conspicuous. 
and implements with which it is enriched, serve 
both for ornament and information.—.Nat. Gaz. 


Indian Eloquence.—A volume of “Select and 
genuine specimens of Indian Oratory” is about 
to be published in New-York. The Editors of 
the American speak well of the Compiler, and 
there is a probability that the work will be faith- 
fully executed, 


Discovery in Chemistry.—A Prussian chemist, 
(a Mr. Salverte,)in making discoveries to im- 
prove printer’s ink, has discovered a process of 
producing from hempseed oil a new species of 
black pigment, which for brilliancy and inten- 
sity of colour, far exceeds any black known here- 
tofore, and promises to render Prussian black as 
distinguished a colour as Prussian Blue is at 
present. Theinventor has not only applied it 
to improve printer’s ink, but also to other useful 
purposes, particularly as a superior blacking for 
tanned leather. 


Ingenious and useful Invention.—-Among the 
new inventions for which Paris is famous, is a 
coffee-pot constructed of three pieces: The first 
is aplain boiler; over that is a double filterer; 
and at the top is an inverted coffee-pot, which 
fits on exactly. Cold water is placed in the 
first vessel, and the coffee in the filtering box. 
Under the whole is a spirit lamp, which in the 
course of five or six minutes causes the water to 
boil, the vapour arising from which completely 
saturates the coffee’ When the water boils, 
which is ascertained by the discharge of the va- 
pour from the spout of the inverted coffce-pot, 
the whole machine is lifted from the lamp and 
completely inverted; so that the pot, which 
was uppermost, is at the bottom, and the boil- 


ing water, which had saturated the coffee, 
flows through the filterer clear, into what was 
before the coffee-pot, where in the space of two 
minutes it isready for use. This mode of prepa- 
ring coffee is a saving at least of 25 per cent. 
and it secures the fine flavor of the berry. In an- 
other partof the service is a coffee-roaster, of 
glass,over another lamp ofa long wide flame. 
The process of roasting requires about three 
minutes, and even so small a quantity as an 
eunce may be thus prepared. 





Steel.—The Society of Encouragement at 
Paris has decreed a gold medal to M. Pradier, 
who has brought his steel instruments to the 
highest degree of perfection. He has discovered 
the valuable art of rendering steel very hard, 
and at the same time elastic. His steel blades 
can bebent double, and yet are so hard as to 
cut tron, without any injury whatever to the 
edge, however fine and thin it may be. This 
experiment was many times repeated by M. 
Pradier, in presence of the committee, and al- 
ways with success, 


The Upas Tree.—Dr. Horsefield has examined 
at some length the history of the Bohon Upas, or 
poison tree of Java. In 1780, Foersch, a sur- 
reon in the DutchEast India Company’s service, 
published the first account of this tree,and the 
many absurdities and falsehoods, with which he 








The engravings of animals | 


adorned his story, have hitherto passed current- 
ly in the scientific world. Poets have made 
frequent allusion to this wonderful tree.* Party 
orators have liberally compared their opponents 
to this poisonous production of nature, and it has 
even been made the subject of a drama. De- 
vested of all the falsehoods and exaggerations 
with which its history has been enveloped, the 
following appear from the experiments of Dr. 
Horsefield to be the real facts. A tree called by 
the natives 4Antshar, grows on the eastern part of 
the Island to the height of 70 or 80 feet. Its 
trunk exudesa milky juice, from which an ac- 
tive poison is prepared, There is also a creep- 
| ing shrub called Zshetik, which produces an e- 
qually powerful poison. They are both inhab- 
| itants of the forest, and may be safely cut and 
|| handled with impunity. The juice is used by 
the natives to poison their arrows, and they de- 
stroyed great numbers of the Dutch soldiers be- 
fore a remedy was discovered. This remedy is 
‘the root of the Crinum Asiaticum, which, if time- 
ly applied, counteracts, by its emetic effects, the 
force of the Upas, Several kinds of poison are 
prepared from these two plants, one of which is 
‘so powerful as to kill a strong healthy man in 
fifteen minutes. 














* ¢Chained at his roottwo scion demons dwell,’ 
Darwin. 


Physiology.-—Autenreich of Tubingen has re- 
cently published the result of his observations on 
theegg ofthe common fowl. It is well known 
to housewives that when an egg is held up tothe 
light, one of the ends appear to be, and in factis, 
filled with air. Those with the air-cell exactly 
_at the apex of the larger end all produced males, 
and those with the air-cellsnot on but near the 
/apex, all produced females. Many. thousand 
|eggs were hatched to verify these observations, 
and the results completely satisfied Autenreich 
of their accuracy. 

Arts.—To eulogize the Steam engine has be- 
comecommon place. Its value to England may 
be estimated from calculations which show 
that the Steam Engines there, represent the pow- 
er of 320,000 horses, equal to 1,920,000 men, 
which being in fact managed by 36,000 men, add 
actually to the power of the population of Eng- 











| land 1,884,000 men. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


That perfection is not to be found in 
any human performance, is a truth which 
has been proclaimed and exemplified by 
sages and moralists in all ages, and no lite- 
rary work has ever approached it so near- 
ly as to escape censure or criticism. To 
the innumerable exemplifications of these 
facts, it may now be added, that even the 
Cincinnati Literary Gazette has been by 
some supposed to be marked by one imper- 
fection, viz. the want of those character- 
istic traits of the manners, tastes and fash- 
ions of the day, which are displayed in 


advertisements—a defect which, though | 


during the past year it has been conde- 
scendingly overlooked by most of our sub- 


scribers, may be so easily remedied, that | 


we have thought it inconsistent with our 
duty to the public to suffer it to continue 
any longer. 
Although we could not but be sensible 
of the extraordinary merit of our work, 
yet we did not suppose it would be so ex- 
clusively read as nearly to supercede all 
other polite literature,—and though we 
were well aware of the importance of 
advertisements to the cultivation of a cor- 
rect taste, and a due appreciation of the 
merits of New-year Cakes and Oysters, as 
well as La Fayette vests and Bob-Logicks, 
yet we did not suppose the task of admin- 
istering to the mental wants of the com- 
munity rested so entirely upon our shoul- 
ders, that we could not, consistently with 


our duty, neglect any department of popu- | 


lar literature. 

At the commencement of our career, 
we had no desire to make an ostentatious 
display of our learning; but we have ac- 
cumulated so great a stock during the past 
year, chiefly by reading our own writings 
and the advertisements with which our 
city is so regularly edified, that we cannot 
resist the desire to gratify our readers, by 
combining, for their edification, those two 
sources of wisdom; by which means we 
trust that they will be so much improved 
as to relish the displays of learning which 
we intend making, and not consider it pe- 
dantry. | 

No one can have avoided remarking 
how much more interesting are the adver- 
tisements, in a great proportion of the pa- 
pers he reads, than any other portion of 
their contents; and even those periodical 
works, in pamphlet form, which profess to 
exclude them, are obliged to adopt the 
practice of seasoning their dullness by the 
relief of a few on their blue or green cov- 
ers. Our advertising friends will there- 








fore no longer find their highly meritori- 
ous productions excluded from our col- 
umns, and forced to seek shelter in hum- 
bler abodes; but will be treated with that 
deference and attention to which their 
merit so justly entitles them. A 








NEW BOOKS, 


Just received and for sate at the Bookstore, No. 
14, Lower Market street: 


| Lowe, on the present] Highlanders 


state of England Saratoga 
Notes on Mexico Smith on Epidemics 
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Potter on Church Go-| Smith on ‘T'yphus 
vernment Brande’s Chemistry 
Parry’s last Voyage Ure’s Chemical Dict’y. 
Capt. Lyon’s Journal | Jones on Hemorrhage 
Gould’s Stenography | Ferrier’s Med. History 

Bennet’s Book Keeping} Lzennec on the Chest 
Brown’s Philosophy Hall on Diagnosis 
Pickering’s Review Bedingfield’s Practice 
Redwood, a Novel Hosack’s Med, Essays 
Matthew Wald Colles’ Anatomy 

The Albigenses Cross on Variolus Epi- 
Sayings and Doings demic. 

Spanish Daughter (To be continued.) 


C. MUNROE, 
DENTIST, 


AVING located himself permanently in this 








city, and taken the rooms recently occupi- | 


ed by Dr. Ratrie, No. 7, Broapway, near the 
Hotel, offers his professional services to the citi- 
zens generally; and will perform all the opera- 
tions upon the TeEeTH, or insert from ONE to a 
FULL SET in his usual safe, easy and expeditious 
manner. Those numerous Ladies and Gentle- 
men who have honored him with their confidence 
and patronage, will be pleased to accept his 


‘most heartfelt thanks. 


P. S. It has been said, that owing to the high 
charges of gentlemen in this profession, that but 
a small portion of citizens could enjoy the bene- 
fits of agood set of teeth. I will take this oppor- 
tunity tosay, that my charges shall be so regu- 
lated that ALL pERsoNs may be attended to. 

January 1, 1825. 


Council Chamber, Dec. 30, 1824. 


LS apie ym it appears that this city is in 
great danger from incendiaries and other 


vile and profligate persons: 


Be it therefore Resolved, That the legal voters 
of the City of Cincinnati be, and they are here- 
by notified to meet at the room now occupied 
as a Council Chamber, on Third street, on Mon- 
day, the 17th day of January, 1825, polls to open 
at 8, A. M. and close at 6, P. M. and then and 
there by plurality of votes decide whether the 
Council shall levy and collect an ad valorem tax 
of one twelfth of one per centum for the special 
purpose of defraying the expenses of a “NIGITT 
WATCH” during that portion of the year when 
the board shall deem such a Watch necessary. 
Those voters in favor of such a tax, shall put 
into the ballot box, a ticket on which shall be 
written the word ‘ Affirmative ;” those against 
it, the word “‘ Negative.” 

Resolved, That Mr. John Rice be, and he is 
hereby appointed to solicit donations from those 
citizens who are paying no tax for real estate, 
for the purpose of defraying a portion of such 
expenses as the Council shal] deem it necessary 
to incur, on account of their establishing a night 


watch in this city. 
Attest, JOHN GIBSON, Jr. Clerk. 





United States Literary Gazette. 
No. 16—Decemser 1, 1824, 


CONTENTS. 
Revitws.—Body and Soul. Peep at the Pil- 
grims, in Sixteen Hundred Thirty-Six. Rob- 
/ert Robinson’s Sermons. Wordsworth’s Poeti- 
| cal Works. 
| MiscetnAny.—On the Common Systems of 
_ English Grammar, No. I]. Law Books. Edin- 
, burgh Review. Hull’s Memoirs. 
| Portrry.—Song of the Grecian Amazon.— 
|The Prospect of Death. Part of the XIXth 
| Psalm. Autumnal Nightfall. 
| InvELLIGENCE.—Musical Barometer. Greek 
Newspapers. Redwood. The Niger. Newly 
| Discovered Reptile. Proposed Work. Adver- 
| tisements. 

Subscriptions for this work received by Joun 
_P. Foor, at No. 14, Lower Market street. Pub- 
lished at Boston, semi-monthly—price 5 dollars 


per annum. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


OOKER & REYNOLDS, at the office of 
the NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, No. 108, Main 
street, Cincinnati, are prepared to execute, in 
the best manner, Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, 
Bills of Lading, Circular Letters, Cards, and 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Uctter=Press Printing, 


| At the shortest notice, on very reasonable terms. 


Magistrate’s Blanks, Apprentices’ Indentures, 
Mortgages, Quit-Claim and Warranty Deeds, 
constantly on hand for sale. BLANKS, of all 
kinds, neatly printed to order. 











| | gtpeosg E. BLISS & E. WHITE, of New- 
York, and Messrs. WELLS & LILLY, of 
| Boston, are now publishing by subscription, a 
\SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
By M. Marre-Brun, 
Editor of the Annales des Voyages,” &e. 

This work is to be completed in seven large 
8vo. yolumes—containing over 650 pages each, 

The English translation is published in Lon- 
don, in parts or half volumes. Eight have al- 
ready appeared. The American edition will be 
an exact copy of the English, elegantly printed 
on fine paper, and put to subscribers at the low 
price of $1 50 per number. 

The first number of the American edition is 
now in the press, and the remainder will follow 
in regular succession. 

There can be no doubt of the great value of 
the work, and that it is by far the most exten- 
sive, accurate, and interesting work which has 
ever been published on the subject of Geogra- 
phy. The literary journals of Europe univer- 
sally bear testimony to the great merit of the 
author. 

The Geography of the United States will be 
carefully revised, and such corrections and ad- 
ditions made as may appear necessary. 

* .* Subscriptions received by Jonn P. Foore 
No. 14, Lower Market street, Cincinnati. 
AS TEE EA EE LECT LT BEET 

Published on Sarurpays, by JOHN. P. 
FOOTE, at the Book store, No. 14, Lower 
Market street; at THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 
IN ADVANCE. 

Postmasters, or others at a distance, who 
may procure and become responsible for six sub- 
| scibers, will be entitled to a copy, for them- 
selves, without further charge. 


Looker & Reynolds, Printers, 
No. 108, Main street. 

















